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The  Whistler 

By  J.  C.  Bonner 

In  a  damp  and  foul-smelling 
dugout  which  had  changed  hands 
three  times  that  day  and  which 
was  now  lying  between  two  oppos- 
ing armies  in  "No  Man's  Land/' 
James  McClayton  lounged  with 
some  fifteen  of  his  comrades. 
Tired,  irritable,  weary  from  long 
hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  men 
were  sullen,  nervous  and  sleep- 
less. 

McClayton  gazed  for  a  moment 
into  the  red  glow  of  his  cigarette 
tip,  but  he  did  not  see  it ;  outside 
a  shell  burst  with  ominous 
shock  near  the  entrance  to  his 
dugout  but  he  did  not  hear  it.  His 
inner  vision  saw  a  white  cottage 
in  a  little  village  across  the  seas 
— a  cottage,  green  clover  beds 
and  thick  shrubbery,  fragrant 
with  the  flowers  of  a  southern 
summer. 

It  was  at  such  times  as  this 
that  McClayton's  thoughts  turn- 
ed homeward  and  he  saw  in  his 
dreams  an  old  greyhaired  father 
and  his  broken  mother  waiting 
for  theif  son's  return  from  the 
battlefields  of  France.    He  heard 


the  old  clock  in  the  corner  steadi- 
ly beating  out  the  seconds  and  his 
dog  was  lying  on  the  hearth- 
stones listening  with  unusual  in- 
terest, only  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
the  crickets  in  the  grove  outside. 

In  his  outfit,  McClayton  was 
known  simply  as  "The  Whistler" 
and  sometimes  he  was  called 
"Whistling  Jim."  In  that  little  bit 
of  art  there  were  none  who  could 
surpass  him.  He  could  imitate 
sounds  and  noises  with  an  un- 
canny perfection. 

During  the   past  four  months 
McClayton  had  seen  things  and 
witnessed  experiences  that  hard- 
ened him  to  the  ordeals  of  war 
and  battle.    He  had  seen  men  go 
up  to  the  front  by  the  thousands, 
in   motor  trucks,   on   horseback, 
and  on  foot.     He    had    watched 
them  return  all  bearing  a  horri- 
pe,  ghastly,  countenance.     Many 
who  had  gone  up  filled  with  the 
bouyancy     and     enthusiasm     of 
youth  came  back  in  ambulance 
wagons  long  before  the  roaring  of 
the  guns  on  the  front  had  died 
away;  some  straggled  back  the 
best  they  could  with  legs  missing 
or  arms  dangling    in    pendulum- 
like  fashion  at  their  sides— and 
there  were  those  who  never  re- 
turned at  all.     Often  McClayton 
had    wondered    wTien    his    time 
would  come  to  go  out  into  the 
muddy  fields  of  "No  Man's  Land" 
to  fight,  kill  and  be  killed.    Now 
he  dreaded  to  think  that  it  had 
already  come.     The  captain  had 
at  last  given  the  dreaded  order 
and  the  company  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  holding  a  position  in 
the  front  line  sector. 

McClayton's  outfit  was  far  out 
to  the  front  and  it  formed  an  out- 
post for  the  main  body.  They  had 
been  ordered  to  keep  watch  every 
minute,  to  detect  and  report  signs 
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of  gas  or  any  movement  of  the 
enemy  that  might  take  place  un- 
seen by  the  men  at  Batallion 
headquarters,  which  was  five  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  rear. 

It  was  just  before  dawn  when 
the  captain  came  into  the  dugout 
and  aroused  the  men  from  their 
reveries.  There  was  a  very  im- 
portant message  to  be  sent  to  the 
commander  back  in  the  trenches 
and  he  wanted  volunteers  to 
carry  it  through. 

Gas  projectors  had  been  lo- 
cated directly  to  the  front  in  the 
German  trenches  and  the  wind 
blew  straight  toward  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  other  side.  The  at- 
tack would  probably  be  launched 
at  dawn  and  the  Americans  in 
that  particular  sector  had  never 
been  issued  gas  masks.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  get  word  back 
to  the  men  to  retreat  and  for  the 
task  all  the  men  in  the  detach- 
ment volunteered  their  services. 

The  distance  between  the  out- 
post and  the  American  trenches 
was  well-covered  with  German 
sharp-shooters,  Man  after  man 
tried  to  make  the  run  and  failed 
—stopped  short  by  an  enemy  bul- 
let. At  length  the  trail  became 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  dead 
men  and  the  outpost  commander 
saw  that  the  strength  of  his  com- 
mand had  diminished  so  that  not 
another  man  could  be  sacrificed 
in  the. foolhardy  attempt. 

The  captain  became  desperate. 
It  did  not  seem  humanly  possible 
to  get  the.  message  .  across,  yet 
thousands  of  lives  depended  up- 
on it  :  If  he  only  had  a  bugle,  the 
captain  thought,  he  might  sound 
retreat  and  make  them  under- 
stand, but  even  then  it  was  doubt- 
ful it  the  sound  would  carry  above 
the  rumble  of  the  distant  artil- 
lery fire.    He  gazed  out  across  the 


great  field  which  was  dotted  with 
the  bodies  of  his  heroic  messen- 
ger-bearers. Then  his;  gaze  be- 
came fixed  on  the  trenches  con- 
taining the  condemned  American 
Batallion,  scarcely  visible  in  the 
twilight. 

All  hope  seemed  gone.  For  the 
hundredth  time  the  captain  lifted 
his  glasses  to  his  eyes  and  studied 
intently  the  German  breast-works 
in  front  of  him.  Suddenly  his  ex- 
pression tightened,  a  curse  came 
from  his  lips,  and  he  grasped  the 
handle  of  his  revolver.  He  had 
seen  the  blueish-grey  cloud  em- 
erge out  of  the  mist  in  front  of 
him  and  he  knew  that  the  gas  had 
been  launched.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  the  swiftly  blowing  wind 
would  carry  the  deadly  fumes  to 
the  ill-fated  Batallion.  Ey*en  as 
he  watched  he  gave  orders  for 
his  own  men  to  get  int^  their 
masks  and  prepare  for  the  pois- 
onous fumes. 

The  captain  lowed  the  glasses 
with  a  jerk  when  a  lieutenant  ran 
toward  him  shouting  the  name  of 
a  private. 

"That  McClayton  —  whistlin' 
Jim"  _  "Retreat"  —  have  him 
sound  retreat  sir,  and  they'll  un- 
derstand!" And  in  three  seconds 
he  had  told  the  captain  of  the 
great  whistler. 

"Bring  him  here  quick!  hurry, 
man!!"  said  the  captain. 

Another  minute  and  the  lieu- 
tenant had  returned  with  Jim 
McClayton. 

"Boy,"  said  the  captain  hoarse- 
ly, "if  you  have  ever  whistled  in 
your  life— if  you  ever  expect  to 
whistle  again,  stick  your  mouth  in 
that  direction  and  whistle!  whis- 
tle retreat,  and  give  it  H — 1  boy ! 
WHISTLE!!!" 

.  McClayton  climbed  to  the  pa- 
rapet, turned  in  the  direction  of 
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the  American  trenches,  removed 
his  helmet  and  his  gas  mask,  then 
drew  a  long  deep  breath.  Two 
dirty,  grimy  fingers  went  between 
his  teeth  and  the  plaintive  notes 
of  "Retreat"  sounded  out  across 
the  battlefield,  heart-rending  and 
dramatic  in  the  early  dawn.  The 
far  away  cannon  seemed  to  hush 
its  noise  to  listen  to  the  mighty 
human  bugler.  A  solitary  rifle 
report  sounded  far  out  to  the 
front  of  him  and  a  bullet  went 
sizzing  into  the  ground  at  the 
whistler's  feet.  A  German  sharp 
shooter  had  seen  the  figure  of 
McClayton  silhouetted  against 
the  sky. 

Back  in  the  rear,  in  the  Ameri- 
can trenches,  a  sentry  was  watch- 
ing for  a  message  from  the  out- 
post detachment.  He  barely  heard 
the  notes  of  retreat  far  out  across 
the  smokey  field  but  he  did  not 
understand  its  meaning.  He  re- 
ported it  to  the  Batallion  com- 
mander and  as  he  did  so  another 
sentry  came  in  who  had  seen 
fifty  couriers  making  their  way 
toward  them  shot  down  by  the 
ever-watchful  enemy. 

The  commander  deciphered  the 
situation  and  his  orders  rang  out 
immediately: 

"Tell  the  men  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  possible,  five  kilos  to 
the  left  and  back!" 

Soon  the  men  were  safely  en- 
trenched out  of  the  path  of  the 
gas  clouds.  It  was  three  days 
later,  however,  when  the  great 
drive  was  over  and  the  guns  were 
silenced  temporarily  that  the 
soliders  heard  the  story  of  their 
salvation.  For  months  afterwards 
the  name  of  Jim  McClayton  was 
on  every  man's  lips. 

The  mighty  whistler  had  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  notes  of 
that  famous  retreat.  He  had  stood 


on  the  parapet  with  his  fingers 
between  his  teeth  whistling  his 
own  death  song,  but  happy  be- 
cause he  was  saving  the  Batallion. 
The  gas  fumes  had  closed  in 
around  him  and  as  he  struggled 
for  more  breath  and  paled  from 
the  deadly  fumes,  the  sharp- 
shooter's bullet  found  its  mark 
and  the  gallant  soldier  lurched 
forward  in  the  mud.  Another  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  unnumbered 
heroes. 


Governor  Roosevelt  of 

New  York  A.&M.  Speaker 

The  Trustees  of  the  A.  &  M. 
School  at  a  recent  meeting  ex- 
tended through  Judge  H.  H. 
Revill  an  invitation  to  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  deliver 
the  annual  commencement  ad- 
dress. Information  comes;  from 
Judge  Revill  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
accepted  the  invitation  and  will 
come  up  with  Judge  Revill  from 
his  Georgia  home  in  Meriwether. 
Judge  Revill,  his  neighbor  and 
friend,  is  a  trustee  of  the  school 
and  will  introduce  the  distinguish- 
ed guest. 

The  meeting  will  take  place  on 
the  eighth  of  May.  The  usual 
barbecue  will  be  given.  More 
than  a  thousand  people  will  be 
invited  to  this  particular  exercise 
and  entertainment. 

Not  only  will  the  A.  &  M.  be 
honored  by  having  so  distinguish- 
ed a  visitor  as  Governor  Roosevelt 
of  the  Empire  state,  New  York, 
but  it  will  be  a  distinct  honor  to 
Carroll  county  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  our  people  will 
turn  out  enmasse  to  do  Governor 
Roosevelt  honor.  It  will  be  a 
great  occasion  for  the  A.  &  M. 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU 

DO  WTH  10,000  FISH? 

January     American      Boy     Tells 

Methods  of  New  York 

Aquarium 

That  aquarium  in  the  biology 
laboratory  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  problem,  does  it?  A 
few  fish,  a  frog  or  two,  a  turtle 
at  times— there  aren't  enough 
different  kinds  of  water  species 
to  make  anybody  gray-headed. 

Yet  they  have  to  have  clean, 
fresh  water;  they  have  to  be  fed 
certain  kinds  of  food;  they  have 
to  have  enough  oxygen  to  sustain 
life.  And  suppose  you  had  the 
job  of  taking  care  of  10,000  spe- 
cimens, some  from  fresh  water 
and  some  from  salt  water,  some 
requiring  water  of  one  tempera- 
ture and  some  another,  some  re- 
fusing to  eat  anything  but  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  food.  What  would 
you  do  about  it? 

What  the  New  York  City 
aquarium,  the  largest  aquarium 
in  the  world,  does  about  it  makes 
the  subject  of  an  absorbing  ar- 
ticle by  Boyden  Sparks,  'They 
Shop  in  the  Ocean,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  January  American 
Boy  magazine. 

The  New  York  aquarium,  the 
article  says,  employs  a  staff  of  26 
attendants  to  care  for  its  sea  life. 
All  of  them  are  needed,  for  fish 
are  more  finicky  in  their  ap- 
petites than  most  humans.  The 
sea  horse,  for  example,  will  eat 
nothing  but  live  gammarus,  a 
small  crustacean  about  as  large 
as  the  tip  of  a  lead  pencil.  Dead 
gammarus  won't  do — you  can't 
fool  a  sea  horse. 

To  obtain  this  food  the  aquar- 
ium has  equipped  a  35  foot  aux- 
iliary sloop,  called  the  Sea  Horse, 


which  makes  daily  trips  out  of 
New  York  harbor.  The  sloop  also 
brings  in  new  specimens  in  its 
specially  constructed  "well." 
Goldfish,  shrimp,  crabs,  and  her- 
ring are  brought  at  the  fish  mar- 
ket three  times  a  week,  to  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  for  the  aquar- 
ium's boarders. 

Water  for  the  aquarium  is 
shipped  to  New  York  in  huge 
tanks,  for  the  "soup  of  the  har- 
bor is  unsuitable.  Heating  ap- 
paratus keeps  the  tanks  at  72  de- 
grees temperature,  for  sea  fish, 
and  slightly  warmer  for  bay  vari- 
eties. 

Reserve  tanks,  containing  extra 
specimens  to  replace  those  that 
may  die,  are  kept  out  of  public 
view.  Little  can  be  done  for  a 
sick  or  injured  fish,  Mr.  Sparks 
says,  for  there  is  no  way  to  treat 
them  that  has  proven  successful. 


Southern  Association 

Rejects  A.  &  M.  School 

The  A.  &  M.  authorities  have 
been  notified  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart 
representing  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  accerdit- 
ed  Schools  that  the  A.  &  M.  was 
refused  admission.  He  writes  that 
this  is  the  result  of  the  large  en- 
rollment in  the  classes  of  the 
school.  He  states  further  that  this 
can  be  adjusted  immediately  pro- 
vided the  classes  are  reduced  to 
the  normal  size  required  by  the 
Association.  Mr.  Ingram  in  com- 
menting on  this  said  that  this 
would  not  effect  the  school's 
standing  in  the  State  Association. 
He  stated  further,  that  while  the 
attendance  of  the  school  had  been 
large,  the  work,  of  the  school  was 
reasonably  thorough  and  gratify- 
ing. Additional  appropriation  will 
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be  necessary  to  add  more  teach- 
ing force. 

This  completely  answers  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  for  lack  of 
patronage,  too  small  enrollment, 
that  the  legislature  refused  last 
year  to  make  an  adequate  appro- 
priation to  the  fourth  district  A. 
&  M.  This  statement  was  made 
and  the  people  of  Carroll  were 
urged  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  school  by  increasing  the  en- 
rollment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  enroll- 
ment is  already  too  great  for  the 
number  of  teachers  that  the  ap- 
propriation will  employ. 

If  the  legislature  will  only  deal 
fairly  with  this  school  and  make 
adequate  provision  for  it,  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  enrollment 
will  be  double  what  it  now  is. 
A 

Carrollton  Exhibit 

Center  for  Bankers 

A  committee  of  the  bankers  of 
this  zone  met  in  Atlanta  for 
luncheon  Monday,  December  31, 
at  the  Capital  City  Club.  They 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Mandeville,  chairman  of  this 
zone.  In  conjunction  with  the 
State  College  they  are  interested 
in  promoting  an  agricultural 
program.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  Mr.  Mandeville  and  I.  S.  In- 
gram of  the  A.  &  M.  School,  Car- 
rollton was  selected  for  this  in- 
stitute work.  Exhibits  will  be 
made  of  a  model  farm.  Experts 
from  the  college  will  make  ad- 
dresses on  agricultural  subjects 
and  problems.  Enthusiastic  farm- 
ers and  bankers  from  this  section 
cf  Western  Georgia  will  assemble 
here  for  a  two  days  conference. 
More  than  two  thousand  farmers 
and  fifty  bankers  will  attend 
these  meetings. 


Recipe  For  A 

Happy  New  Year 

Take  twelve  fine,  full-grown 
months,  see  that  these  are  thoro- 
ughly free  from  all  old  memories 
of  bitterness,  rancour,  hate  and 
jealousy;  cleanse  them  complete- 
ly from  every  clinging  spite ;  pick 
off  all  specks  of  pettiness  and 
littleness ;  in  short,  see  that  these 
months  are  freed  from  all  the 
past — have  them  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  when  they  first  came 
from  the  great  storehouse  of 
Time. 

Cut  these  months  into  thirty  or 
thirty-one  equal  parts.  This  batch 
will  keep  for  just  one  year.  Do 
not  attempt  to  make  up  the  whole 
batch  at  one  time  (so  many  per- 
sons spoil  the  entire  lot  in  this 
way),  but  prepare  one  day  at  a 
time,  as  follows: 

Into  each  day  put  twelve  parts 
of  faith,  eleven  of  patience,  ten 
of  courage,  nine  of  work  (some 
people  omit  this  ingredient  and  so 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  rest) ,  eight 
of  hope,  seven  of  fidelity,  six  of 
liberality,  five  of  kindness,  four 
of  rest  (leaving  this  out  is  like 
leaving  the  oil  out  of  the  salad 
—don't  do  it),  three  of  prayer, 
two  of  meditation,  and  one  well 
selected  resolution.  If  you  have 
no  conscientious  scruples,  put  in 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  good 
spirits,  a  dash  of  fun,  a  pinch  of 
folly,  a  sprinkling  of  play,  and  a 
heaping  cupful  of  good  humor. 

Pour  into  the  whole  love  ad 
libitum  and  mix  with  a  vim.  Cook 
thoroughly  in  a  fervent  heat: 
garnish  with  a  few  smiles  and  a 
spring  of  joy;  then  serve  with 
quietness,  unseinshness,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  is  a  certainty.- — Selected. 
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June's  Experience  on 

A  Dark  Night 

"Oh,  why  did  that  car  have  to 
get  out  of  order  at  such  a  lonely 
"umo;  AJL9A3  puB  qong 
place  as  this?"  sighed  June,  "and 
I'm  supposed  to  be  at  home  now." 
Climbing  out  of  the  car  she  be- 
gan to  look  for  the  trouble.  A 
look  at  the  engine  showed  it  was 
in  perfect  order.  Then  she 
thought  of  the  gas. 

"Yes,  out  of  gas  and  no  station 
anywhere  around  here.  I'll  just 
have  to  sit  in  the  car  until  some 
one  comes  along." 

The  night  was  dark  and  still  as 
death.  The  car  lights,  being  the 
only  bright  thing  around,  made 
the  place  look  more  like  ghost 
than  ever.  June  wasn't  very 
f  brave,  especially  when  she  faced 
*  a  night  like  this  and  alone. 

"Urn,  just  like  a  tomb,"  she 
mumbled  to  herself,  "I  hope 
someone  comes  along  here  soon." 

Hark!  What  was  that! 

June  sat  up  suddenly  as  if  a 
boom  had  struck  the  air. 

There  it  was  again.  A  loud 
screeking  noise. 

June  was  fully  scared  now. 
Then  she  laughed  rather  shakily. 

"It's  only  an  owl.  Why  am  I  so 
jumpy  tonight?  I  guess  this  place 
is  getting  on  my  nerves." 

Everything  settled  down  to 
quietness  again  and  remained 
thus  for  half  an  hour.  Then,  so 
suddenly  that  June  jumped,  a 
cricket  broke  the  silence  with  his 
chirping  in  the  grass  near  by. 

"Oh,"  whailed  June,  "why 
dosen't  someone  come  along?  If 
I  don't  get  away  from  this  place 
soon  I'll  go  crazy." 

"There's  that  old  owl  screech- 
ing his  throat  out  again.  If  he 
doesn't  stop   I'm   going  to  start 


walking  home." 

June  had  been  brave  as  long  as 
she  could;  now  she  suddenly 
broke  down  and  cried.  Who  could 
help  it,  all  this  dark  and  gloomy 
silence  around  you  for  an  hour. 
As  suddenly  as  she  began,  she 
stopped. 

"June  Marlow,"  she  cried  with 
an  angry  voice,  "aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself,  crying  like 
a  baby,  nothing  is  going  to  harm 
you." 

With  this  in  mind  she  dabbed 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief 
and  getting  her  vanity  from  her 
pocket  began  to  powder  her  face 
with  angry  strokes. 

Fifteen  minutes  more  of  wait- 
ing showed  the  headlights  of  a 
car  coming  toward  her.  Climbing 
out  of  the  car  she  prepared  to 
wave  for  the  other  car  to  stop. 
To  her  surprise  the  car  stopped 
before  it  reached  her.  The  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Marlow  stepped 
out. 

"Dad,"  she  cried  and  rushed 
into  his  arms. 

"That's  all  right,  Junie,  don't 
cry.  What  happened?" 

"Out  of  gas." 

"I  thought  so.  When  you  didn't 
get  home  I  started  out  to  look  for 
you.  Let's  hurry.  Your  mother  is 
afraid  you  have  had  a  wreck." 

— ELBERTA  JOHNSON  '29. 

A 

What  the  Old  Year 

Said  to  The  New 

A  very  old  gentleman  wearing 
a  long,  white  toga  and  carrying 
a  scythe,  sat  down  on  a  stone.  It 
was  exactly  five  minutes  before 
midnight  on  December  thirty- 
first.  The  very  old  gentleman 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some- 
body. 

"Where  is  that  young  rascal?" 
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he  murmured  to  himself.  "I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  to  him  which 
...  ah  ...  I  see  him  coming  now." 

A  rosy  cherub  of  a  youngster 
ran  laughing  to  the  old  man's 
side.  The  elderly  fellow  patted 
him  on  the  head  and  said:  'Listen 
to  me,  my  boy.  I'm  leaving  now 
for  good.  In  five  minutes  I  must 
step  out  forever,  and  you  must 
take  my  place.  It's  a  job — a  man- 
sized  job." 

"I  began  as  young  and  eager  as 
you.  Look  at  me  now !  People  are 
never  satisfied.  But  you  must  not 
let  their  grumbling  disturb  you. 
If  it's  winter,  they  want  you  to 
hurry  the  months  toward  spring. 
In  summer  they  cry  for  fall.  The 
nights  are  too  long  and  the  days 
are  too  short.  What  makes  hap- 
piness for  some  brings  distress  to 
others.  But  this  is  not  your  job. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
steadily  on  schedule.  Minute  by 
minute,  hour  by  hour,  never  vary- 
ing a  second  through  storm  and 
sunshine,  heat  and  snow.  Your 
resposibility  is  for  the  correct  pas- 
sage of  time.  This  is  your  sole 
duty.  Joy  and  sorrow  may  not 
change  for  a  second  the  law  you 
keep.  This  is  the  way  of  life. 
'Hew  to  the  line,'  my  boy,  and 
never  give  up." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled, 
arose  from  his  seat  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  rosy  cherub  of  a  youngster 
danced  into  the  New  Year  to  the 
ringing  of  bells.  There  was  a 
great  welcome  for  him  and  he 
determined  to  fulfill  his  duty  to 
the  very  last  second. — Selected. 
. _A— 

Mother  to  her  child:  "Come 
dear,  all  little  chickens  have  gone 
to  bed." 

Child :  "Yes,  mother,  so  has  the 
old  hen." 


Just  Here  and  There 

Examinations  are  over  and  fall 
grades  have  been  recorded. 

Several  new  students  entered 
for  the  spring  term.  This  keeps 
our  average  at  par. 

Our  school  will  observe  Geor- 
gia Day.  Chancellor  Snelling  of 
the  University  has  been  invited  to 
address  the  student  body. 

The  Georgia  Banker's  Associa- 
tion is  sponsering  an  agricultural 
program  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  program  for  this  zone  will  be 
held  at  the  A.  &  M.  on  February 
25th  and  26th.  Hundreds  of  far- 
mers and  a  score  of  bankers  will 
attend  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Ingram  is  devoting  some 
time  to  the  Fourth  District  High 
School  Association  of  which  he 
is  president.  The  school  will  also 
enter  the  District  Agricultural 
meet  in  Athens.  Plans  are  in  the 
making  for  the  A.  &  M.  to  share 
honors  with  the  other  contestants. 

The  plan  to  forego  the  spring 
holidays  is  popular  with  the  stu- 
dents as  all  wish  to  get  out  of 
school  May  8th. 


Me  and  My  Wildcat 

I  was  on  him  before  I  knew  it. 
He  landed  on  my  back  like  a  ton 
of  brick  and  a  case  of  dynamite. 
It  was  me  and  him.  Him  and  me. 

When  I  got  home  my  dad,  he 
said  he  didn't  know  who  could 
scream  the  loudest  me  or  that 
wildcat.  I  looked  at  that  cat 
again.  Well,  I  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  that  wildcat.  So  I  twist- 
ed a  wire  round  his  neck  and 
hung  him  to  an  apple  tree. 

And  then  twas  last  night,  I  felt 
something  heavy  on  my  chest.  I 
opened  my   eyes  and  there  was 
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that  wildcat  again.  It  was  looking 
me  straight  in  the  face.  I  closed 
my  eyes  like. I  was  sleeping  and 
he  slapped  me  on  the  cheek.  With 
that  I  looked  up  again.  He  slapp- 
ed me  on  the  other  cheek.  Then 
he  said,  "Who  hung  me  to  the 
apple  tree?" 

My  knees  were  in  my  stomach; 
my  heart  in  my  throat.  I  thought 
of  good  old  mother.  I  thought  of 
my  sister  and  brother.  Thought  of 
all  the  bad  things  Fd  ever  done 
and  I  looked  in  the  bed  beside 
me.  There  was  Golson.  Couldn't 
see  that  cat  at  all.  Golson  was 
snoring  away  like  a  North  Dakota 
snowstorm. 

Then  I  thought  of  all  the  peo- 
ple Fd  done  wrong,  I  thought  of 
the  meanest  thing  Fd  ever  done. 
But  that  cat  stayed  right  on  with 
his  big  paws  square  on  my  chest 
and  his  yellow  eyes  looking  me 
straight  in  the  face. 

And  then  I  called  to  my  good 
old  mother  to  come  and  drive  that 
cat  away.  Like  as  real,  she  came. 
That  cat  he  ran.  He  was  last  seen 
by  Fannie  Wortham  going 
through  Centralhatchee  with  a 
lunch  sack  on  his  back.  Most  like- 
ly he's  still  running. 

God  bless  mother. 

ROBT.  F.  STALLINGS. 


Exemptions  From 

Examinations 

Senior  History :  Avis  Barr,  Nell 
Burns,  Margaret  Fullilove,  Inez 
Jordan,  Curtis  Milam,  Christine 
Scudder. 

Freshman  Ag:  Comer  Holt, 
Carlton  Johnson,  Wiley  Mc- 
Waters. 

Senior  Ag:  Hugh  Lee  Cook, 
Manor  Cansler,  Jessie  Fuller,  Bu- 
ford  Murphy,  Curtis  Milam,  Wil- 


bur Rowe,  Leslie  Powers,  Earnest 
Jackson. 

Junior  Ag:  Osmer  Crawford, 
Chester  Duncan,  Lester  Jones, 
Bernard  Lee. 

Sophomore  Ag:  Ray  Duncan, 
Herbert  Walker,  Irvin  Phillips. 

Science,  all  classes:  Inez  Jor- 
dan, Troy  Chambers,  Dewey  Col- 
lett,  V.  Carter,  C.  Duncan,  J. 
Fisher,  L.  Jones,  Geo.  Shadinger, 
S.  Worthy,  J.  Shelnutt,  H.  Walk- 
er, Comer  Holt. 

Senior  Home  Ec:  Inez  Jordan. 

Junior  Home  Ec. :  Leona  Mer- 
rell,  Buvena  Heath,  Mozelle  Can- 
sler, Agnes  Burdette,  Mabel  Simp- 
kins. 

Sophomore  Home  Ec:  Verlyn 
Davis,  Bonnie  Tell,  Myrtle  Han- 
nah, Carmonell  Hyde. 

Freshman  English :  Freida 
Walker. 

Sophomore  English:  Verlyn 
Davis,  Jewell  Shellnut  Herbert 
Walker. 

Junion  English :  Agnes  Bur- 
dette, Mozelle  Cansler,  Georgia 
Shadinger,  Chester  Duncan. 

Senior  English:  Josephine  Cole, 
Margaret  Fullilove. 

History:  Herbert  Walker,  Ver- 
lyn Davis,  Irvin  Phillips. 

Freshman  Algebra:  Miriam 
Burns,  Carlton  Johnson,  Cather- 
in  Scudder,  Kenneth  Sewell, 
Freida  Walker,  Lee  Winkles. 

Sophomore  Algebra:  Vivian 
Acklin,  Marvin  Acklin,  Herman 
Brown,  Glenn  Jordan,  Irvin 
Phillips,  L.  A.  Smith,  M.  Smith, 
Herbert  Walker. 

Junior  Algebra:  Osmer  Craw- 
ford, Clara  Caldwell,  Jewell  Cald- 
well, Chester  Duncan,  Buvena 
Heath,  Lester  Jones,  Leona  Mer- 
rell. 

Geometry:  Josephine  Cole, 
Troy  Chambers. 
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Campus  News 

Again  a  new  year  presents  itself 
before  us.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
it?  We  work  to  win  and  work 
hard.  Only  four  more  months  left 
in  which  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
for  ourselves  and  our  school.  Let's 
make  our  motto:  "Work  to  win." 

The  dining  hall  is  progressing 
nicely  under  the  splendid  man- 
agement of  our  new  matron,  Mrs. 
Underwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingram  and  Anne 
spent  last  Tuesday  in  Atlanta. 

The  Aggies  are  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  basket  ball  season. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  many 
interesting  games. 

We  are  glad  Miss  Barr  is  back 
with  us  again.  We  missed  her 
very  much. 

Ray  Stallings,  a  graduate  of  '23 
has  been  visiting  us. 

Taft  Swagert  of  Oglethorpe 
and  Peter  Brown  of  East  Point 
were  guests  of  the  school  last 
week-end. 

Miss  Sarah  spent  the  week-end 
in  Atlanta  with  relatives. 

Dormitory  pupils  are  delighted 
over  the  fact  that  Margaret  and 
Mary  Fullilove  are  to  join  us  in 
February. 

Quite  an  improvement  is  being 
made  on  the  A.  &  M.  Hatchery, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Den- 
nis. 

Our  orchestra  is  progressing 
nicely.  They  are  planning  a  pro- 
gram to  be  given  in  February. 

Miss  Nolen  spent  the  week-end 
in  Marietta. 

Marian  Smith  acted  as  school 
secretary  during  Miss  Barr's  ab- 
sence. She  was  fine.  She  will 
make  some  man  a  good  steno- 
grapher. 

The  two  societies  are  having  an 
attendance  contest.  The  winning 
side  will  be  entertained. 


We  are  sorry  that  Julia  Nas- 
worthy,  Tennis  Barnes,  Dorothy 
Barton,  Milderd  Barker  and  Lu- 
cile  Owens  are  at  their  homes 
sick.  We  hope  that  they  will  be 
back  soon. 

We  welcome  all  new  pupils. 
A 

Have  You  Ever  Noticed? 

When  the  other  fellow  acts 
that  way,  he  is  "ugly" ;  when  you 
do,  it's  "nerves." 

When  the  other  fellow  is  set  in 
his  way,  he's  "obstinate";  when 
you  are,  it  is  just  "firmness." 

When  the  other  fellow  doesn't 
like  your  friend,  he's  "prejudic- 
ed" ;  when  you  don't  like  him  you 
are  simply  showing  you  are  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature. 

When  the  other  fellow  tries  to 
treat  some  one  especially  well, 
he's  "toadying";  when  you  try 
the  same .  g[ame,  you  are  using 
"tact." 

When  the  other  fellow  takes 
time  to  do  things,  he  is  "dead 
slow" ;  when  you  do  it,  you  are 
"deliberate." 

When  the  other  fellow  spends 
a  lot,  he  is  a  "spendthrift" ;  when 
you  do,  you  are  "generous." 

When  the  other  fellow  picks 
flaws  in  things,  he's  "cranky"; 
when  you  do,  you  are  "discrimin- 
ating." 

When  the  other  fellow  is  mild 
in  his  manners,  he  is  a  "mush  of 
concession";  when  you  are,  it  is 
being  "gracious." 

When  the  other  fellow  gets 
destructive,  it  is  "toughness'; 
when  you  do,  it  is  "forcefulness." 

When  the  other  fellow  says 
what  he  thinks,  he's  "spiteful"; 
when  vou  do,  your  are  "frank." 

When  the  other  fellow  won't 
get  caught  in  a  new  scheme,  he's 
"backwoodsy";  when  you  won't 
you  are  "conservative." 
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SPORTS 


Coach  Luckey's  A.  &  M.  Wild- 
cats are  rapidly  rounding  in  shape 
for  the  tournament,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Newnan  this  year.  Sev- 
eral games  have  been  played  with 
promising  results.  Three  games 
have  been  won  and  two  lost  by  a 
close  margin,  so  far  this  season. 
Many  other  victories  will  surely 
be  in  the  receipt  for  a  successful 
season  before  it  is  over.  Among 
the  opponents,  Newnan,  twice, 
once  here  and  once  there.  Let's 
back  the  squad  and  show  them 
what  the  Fourth  District  A.  &  M. 
has  to  offer. 

Among  those  selected  for  the 
squad  are  Wright,  Powers,  Har- 
bin, Cansler,  Taylor,  Cox,  Russell, 
Worthy,  Hesterly,  Carter,  Stall- 
ings,  Miller,  Rowe  and  Mose 
George. 

Stallings  was  elected  captain, 
Cox  alternate. 


BE  BASKETBALL-WISE 
TO  ENJOY  THE  GAME 

Purdue    Coach    Shows   the    Way 

In  American  Boy  For 

January 

Are  you  basketball-wise? 

If  you  aren't,  you're  missing 
some  of  the  thrill  that  ought  to 
be  yours  when  you  watch  your 
own  team  go  into  action  against 
a  fast  and  shifty  team  from  an- 
other school.  You  aren't  seeing 
the  real  game  —  you're  only 
watching  a  kind  of  moving  kalei- 
doscope of  players  without  un- 
derstanding what  they're  really 
doing.  You'd  be  almost  as  well 
off  if  you  merely  watched  the 
scoreboard. 

Coach  Ward  Lambert,  of  Pur- 
due University,  whose  teams  have 


won  four  Big  Ten  championships 
and  have  placed  second  twice  in 
the  last  10  years,  makes  clear  the 
need  for  being  basketball-wise  in 
an  article  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  American  Boy  magazine. 
The  article,  which  is  illustrated 
with  diagrams,  discusses  the  of- 
fenses now  used  by  college  teams, 
tells  what  type  of  team  is  best 
fitted  to  use  each  of  them,  and 
points  out  their  weaknesses. 

In  general,  according  to  Coach 
Lambert,  attacks  are  of  two 
types— the  fast  break  and  the  de- 
liberated. In  the  fast  break,  the 
moment  one  of  your  own  men 
gets  the  ball,  your  offense  gets 
into  action  without  an  instant's 
delay.  You're  down  in  scoring 
territory  before  the  other  team 
has  a  chance  to  get  organized. 
The  deliberate  attack,  used  when 
the  ball  is  thrown  in  out  of 
bounds  or  when  your  opponents 
think  the  faster,  is  slower  and 
more  cautious. 

Purdue  has  used  the  so-called 
long  pass  and  combination  short 
pass  cross  attack,  introduced  by 
its  former  coach,  Ralph  Jones, 
with  excellent  results.  This  of- 
fense starts  with  a  long  pass, 
deep  down  into  scoring  territory, 
as  soon  as  Purdue  gets  the  ball. 
The  center,  circling  near  the  op- 
ponents' goal,  takes  the  pass  and 
relays  it  to  one  of  the  two  for- 
wards, who  either  charge  straight 
down  along  the  sidelines  or  cross 
each  other  on  the  way.  Once 
near  the  goal,  the  center  and  two 
forwards  drive  in,  using  short 
passes,  and  try  for  a  basket  at  the 
first  chance. 

Such  an  attack,  Coach  Lambert 
says,  demands  a  guard  who  is  an 
accurate  long  passer  and  a  center 
who  is  strong  in  all  departments 
of  the  game. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  A.  &  M.  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  1928 

Amount  expended  for  books,  candy,  drinks,  etc. 

Books $915.61 

Candy,  drinks 210.18 

Loan 150.00 

Miscl. 12.75  $1288.54 

Amount  deposited  in  bank  from  sale  of  above: 

Loan $150.00 

Store  receipts 1239.54  $1389.54 

Profits  for  this  source $101.00 

Cash  on  hand  not  deposited $  10.00 

Value  of  goods  in  store  _ 171.60 

Profits  when  goods  on  hand  are  sold $282.60 

Amount  deposited  from  football  games: 

Piedmont  Coll.  gate $25.00 

A.  M.  I.  gate 16.25 

Lineville,  gate . 8.95 

Weedowee,  guarantee 18.00 

Bowdon,  gate 23.00 

Rome  Hi  guarantee 26.00 

Calhoun  Hi  guarantee 30.00 

Powder  Springs,  gate  _._ 24.00 

Oglethorpe  Freshmen,   gate 18.90    $190.10 

Amount  paid  out  on  athletics  from  September  to  January: 

Piedmont  College,  guarantee $60.00 

A.  M.  I.  guarantee 35.00 

Lineville,  guarantee 40.00 

Powder  Springs  guarantee 40.00 

Oglethorpe  guarantee ._  40.00 

To  Walthour-Hood  for  equipment 141.00 

To  C.  H.  S.  for  field 20.00 

To  S.  Johnson  for  officiating, 10.00 

To  H.  Phipps  for  officiating 10.00 

To  Bledsoe's  Taxi  for  trips 87.45 

Gasoline  for  cars  donated : 5.55 

Drugs,  adhesive  tape,  etc 10.50 

Repair  of  equipment ■__       6.55 

Tennis  net  Wyatt  Bk.  Store 4.65 

."      Miscl. 2.30    $513.30 


Miscl,  expenditures,  salary,  etc $   15.70 

Loss  on  Football $323.20 
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Amount  stitll  due  on  Football : 

Walthour-Hood $215.85 

Bledsoe's  Taxi 7.00 

Phipps  for  officiating 5.00 

Miscl. 2.00    $229.85 


Total  loss  on  Football $553.05 

Amount  in  treasury  from  other  sourees: 

Alumni  contributions  carried  over _. $25.00 

Sponsor  contest 14.52 

Season  tickets: 

Tom  Gladney $12.00 

Chas.   Sillay   2.00 

G.  Stevens 17.50 

Mr.  Maddox 1.50      $34.50 

Student  Athletic  Fees $168.00    $243.02 


Amount  due  on  Students  Fees $  29.00 

Ttotal  amount  due  in  treasury  from  other  sources 271.02 

TOTAL  DEPOSITS 1821.66 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE  ASSOCIATION $224.72 

TOTAL  INDEBTEDNESS  (not  including  F.  B.  Sweaters 317.85 

DIFFERENCE   93.13 

J.  C.  BONNER,  Secy.-Treas. 


EQUIPMENT  IN  STOCK  ROOM 

20  pairs  football  shoes  in  first  class  condition,  estimated  value  $100.00 

7  pair  shoes,  second  class,  estimated  value 14.00 

16  pair  shoulder  pads,  first  class,  estimated  value 64.00 

12  pairs  shoulder  pads,  second  class,  value 24.00 

22  leather  helmets,  first  class,  estimated  value 77.00 

11  leather  helmets,  first  class,  estimated  value 15.00 

10  pairs  F.  B.  trousers,  first  class,  valued  at 60.00 

30  pairs  F.  B.  trousers,  second  and  third  class,  value 60.00 

11  red  playing  jerseys,  first  class,  value 44.00 

11  red  jerseys,  second  class,  valued  at 10.00 

11  first  class  training  shirts,  value 10.00 

25  second  and  third  class  training  shirts,  value 10.00 

Miscl.  equipment 12.00 

Total  value  athletic  equipment $500.00 

All  football  equipment  has  been  checked  in  with  the  exception 
of  one  pair  shoes.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  good  condition  but 
would  recommend  purchase  of  eight  pairs  trousers  and  eight  play- 
ing jerseys  next  season,  cost  $80.00.  This  would  complete  excellent 
equipment  for  22  men. 

J.  C.  BONNER. 
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Can  You  Answer  This  One? 

1.  Who  was  the  winged  Horse? 

2.  Who  said  "Nevermore?" 

3.  Who  once  had  a  fight  with 
a  tarbaby? 

4.  What    unfortunate    reptile 
once  swallowed  an  alarm  clock? 

5.  What  lion  acquired  fame 
by  not  eating  a  man? 

6.  What  was  unsual  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cerberus? 

7.  What  horse  was  once  worth 
a  kingdom? 

8.  What  well  shod  cat  out- 
witted a  king? 

9.  What  animal  was  the  foster 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus? 

Answers  on  last  page. 

1.  Pegasus. 

2.  Poe's  Raven. 

3.  Br'er  Rabbit  of  the  Uncle 
Remus  Stories. 

4.  The  crocodile  in  "Peter 
Pan." 

5.  Those  who  did  not  eat 
Daniel. 

6.  He  was  the  three-headed 
dog  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
Hades. 

7.  The  horse  which  Richard 
the  III  wanted  and  did  not  get. 

8.  Puss-in-Boots. 

9.  A  wolf. 

A  wise  old  doctor  was  ques- 
tioning a  patient  as  to  how  she 
came  to  eat  a  certain  combination 
of  food.  She  said:  "Doctor,  I 
read  about  it  in  the  almanac." 
Whereupon  he  replied,  "take 
care,  madam,  or  some  day  you 
will  die  from'  a  misprint." 
A—— 

GOSSIP 

"Buzz,  buzz,  whisper.  Did  you 
know,  buzz,  buzz,  they  were  all 
alone  whisper,  whisper,  now  don't 
tell  anybody,  because  I  wouldn't 
want  it  to  get  back.  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  their  poor  mothers." 


Here  you  have  the  school  talk- 
ers in  all  their  glory  with  their 
gossip. 

Maybe  the  story  is  true,  and 
maybe  it  isn't  but  still  we  have 
those  babbling  groups  in  their 
cozy  corners,  talking,  presuming, 
enlarging  on  gossip,  gossip. 

I  should  define  gossip  as  the 
"bone"  of  a  school's  existence  be- 
cause of  its  noising,  prying  ways 
on  finding  out  other  peoples'  busi- 
ness. The  dictionary  definies 
gossip  as  familiar  or  idle  talk. 

People  gossip  for  something  to 
do,  and  because  they  are  jealous 
of  what  other  person  or  persons 
dared  to  do.  I  would  say  that 
gossip  causes  more  trouble  for 
mankind  than  any  other  faction 
in  society  the  world  over. 

Each  and  every  town,  school 
has  its  gossipers,  the  town  talk- 
ers and  the  scandal  mongers, 
and  they  are  what  every  town  and 
school  wishes  it  did  not  have. 

A- 

The  Freshman's  Sorrows 

Oh,  the  sorrows  of  a  Freshman ! 
Oh,  the  trials  that  are  his. 
'Twould  fill  the  angels  with  sor- 
row, 
If  a  Freshman  they  should  quiz. 

For  the  teachers  call  them  silly, 
And  they  don't  feel  very  wise 
When  they  look  up  at  the  seniors 
Adoration  in  their  eyes. 

Four  long  years!  It  seems  a  cen- 
tury, 

'Ere  they  mingle  with  the  blest, 

And  from  the  heights  of  knowl- 
edge, 

Look  with  pity  on  the  rest. 

The  eagle  is  the  bird  to  soar, 
The  hawk  is  king  of  the  woods ; 
The  mocking  bird   can  sing  the 

score, 
But  the  hen  delivers  the  goods. 
— Exchange. 
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JOKES 

Teacher:  "I  believe  you  missed 
my  class  yesterday." 

Girl:  "Why,  no  I  didn't  in  the 

least." 

*  *     * 

Warning  To   Crushes 

It  is  just  as  well  to  remember 
that  old  flames  are  apt  to  flame 
up  wher-  they  are  turned  down. 

*  *     * 

A.  &  M.  Boy:  "Have  you  heard 
the  story  of  the  wicked  flea?" 

Mr.  Barber:  "I  don't  believe 
so.  What  is  it?" 

Boy:  "The  wicked  flee  when 
no  man  pursueth." 

Mose:  "Are  paint  brushes  made 
from  pig's  bristles?" 

Mr.  Maddox:  "I  believe  so, 
Mose." 

Mose:  "Well,  what  part  of  a 
pig  do  the  pigments  come  from?" 
10  *     *     * 

Miss  Nolen:  "How  did  the  Isr- 
aelites treat  Saul  the  day  he  was 
made  king?"  . 

L.  A. :  "I  don't  know,  I  was  sick 

in  bed  that  day." 

*  *     * 

"Pop,  what  is  a  monologue?" 

"A  monologue  is  a  conversa- 
tion between  husband  and  wife." 

"I  thought  that  was  a  dia- 
logue." 

"No,  a  dialogue  is  where  TWO 

persons  are  speaking." 

*  *     * 

Teacher:  "Tell  us  something 
about  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  Charlie." 

Charlie:  "The  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  are  not  oceans,  it  Is  a  Tea 

Company." 

*  *     * 

Williams:  "And  why  do  you 
call  me  Pilgrim?" 

Earline:  "Well,  every  time  you 
call,  you  make  a  little  progress." 


Bob:   "Is  your  girl  a  blond?" 
Crook:  "I  don't  know.  I  haven't 

been  to  see  her  in  two  weeks." 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Hesterly:  "A  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted?" 

Richardson:  "Who  got  yours?" 

*  *     * 

Mozelle:  "Edgar,  how  do  you 
basketball  boys  ever  get  clean?" 

Edgar:  "Don't  be  silly.  What 
do  you  suppose  the  scrub  teams 
are  for?" 

An  Old  One  Worth  Retelling 

While  Firestone,  Edison,  Ford 
and  Burroughs  were  touring,  a 
light  and  a  tire  on  the  car  went 
bad.  Mr.  Ford  went  into  a  store 
and  said  to  the  merchant: 

"What  kind  of  lights  do  you 
have?" 

"Edison,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant. 

"And  tires?" 

"Firestone." 

"You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr. 
Firestone  are  out  in  my  car,  and 
that  I  am  Henry  Ford." 

As  the  merchant  was  putting 
on  the  tire,  Mr.  Burroughs,  who 
was  well  adorned  with  white 
whiskers,  leaned  out  of  the  car, 
and  the  merchant,  looking  at  him 
with  a  grin,  said: 

"If  you  tell  me  you're  Santa 
Claus  I'll  crown  you  with  this 
wrench." 

A 

Visions 

Oh,  Life's  a  very  frail  thing, 

And  very  swift  to  pass ; 
And  Love  is  but  a  pale  thing, 

And  breakable  as  glass; 
But  dreams  are  very  long  things 

That  live  when  life  is  past; 
And  visions  very  strong  things 

That  conquer  love  at  last. 

— The  English  Review. 


